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HARDLY MY AFFAIR: TEACHING 


MATHEMATICS 


In a previous article the author, without having 
taught the subject, made some suggestions about the 
teaching of English. All of us are concerned with 
the results of teaching. The persons taught are our 


friends, neighbors, and children. It is we who build 


| the schools and, through our representatives, hire 


teachers. 
our rights. We assert them. 
brows and start to argue at the mere thought that 
anyone should try to tell them what to teach, or how, 
but we on the outside are entitled at least to a vote. 
We take the courses, teach students who take them, 
and live with graduates from them. 
swers may be derived from votes from both sides. 
The present subject is the teaching of mathematics. 
Mathematicians may well be resentful, though I think 
life, to the mathematician, often becomes a calculus 


Our expertness can be questioned but not 
Teachers may lift eye- 


Good final an- 


MAX S. MARSHALL 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA MEDICAL 

CENTER, SAN FRANCISCO 22, CALIF. 
of interesting variables. Most mathematicians are 
perhaps more secure and by nature a little less emo- 
tional than most teachers of English. 

Mathematics is the very essence of science, mean- 
ing logical thought. It develops with such methodical 
precision that it would be heresy to discuss some 
phases at all. To put algebra before arithmetic seems 
most illogical, yet in collegiate training it would be 
interesting to try it. 
algebra. 


Symbolism can be seen in 


Mathematics traditionally is so disturbing a subject 
to so many persons that its teachers often feel im- 
pelled to assert their personalities in its presentation. 
In this their logie fails them; they seek to solve an 
equation with unknowns that they fail to recognize. 
A eold teacher may teach without asking or giving 


quarter, let the chips fall as they may. A warm- 
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hearted teacher, recognizing distress, may cajole, 
wheedle, rationalize, and exhort out of sympathy for 
the victims. An earnest teacher, such as W. W. Saw- 
yer in “Mathematician’s Delight,”! may labor assidu- 
ously to overcome the victim’s resistance to mathe- 
matics, trying to make his reader feel at home by talk- 
ing about common experiences and then sliding by 
imperceptible degrees into mathematics. These logi- 
cians do not see, apparently, that their techniques of 
presentation and philosophies remain unchanged. 
Their attitudes are only reflections of their own make- 
ups. <A reflection inverts the image; it takes the 
viewer into the intricacies of rubber-sheet geometry. 
The result, unrecognized by mathematicians but quite 
clear to those of us outside, is that their equations 
for teaching come out with an emotional ego included, 
an I, or i, or \/-1, which quite transcends their logic. 
There is no telling what they may do with this factor, 
once they spot it. 

I am on the trail of an equation which will relate 
the cold logic of mathematics to the warm hearts of 
people, and not by any common process of saying: 
“Now let us imagine that these are stakes in a picket 
fence... ,” followed by confusing hieroglyphics 
which are said to make mathematies all very simple. 
All that this can do, by logical deduction which 
includes factors the mathematicians deny, is to 
cause the victim to visualize a fence instead of a 
line. The mathematician’s postulate, that his stu- 
dents may happen to like fences but fear lines, is not 
profitable. The earnest mathematician cannot see 
why his problem will not be so logical that no one 
ean fail to understand it, if he ean once overcome the 
inhibitions. Perhaps, he reasons, a teacher once con- 
fused the victim by saying that a line had no width 
but was a series of points which themselves had only 
position; with neither width nor length, in the mind 
of his refractory student perhaps they could never 
become an infinite series or a line. He admits that 
this idea requires a bit of mental adjustment. If he 
is balanced, he will admit that a student might be 
forgiven for writing a rhyme in the front of his 
book about the little man who wasn’t there. But 
perhaps, if he uses a fence instead of a line, he may 
overcome this inhibition by a sort of mathematical 
prostitution and will be able to go ahead. Three com- 
plex factors, reasoning by analogy, the emotional 
problems in his mind, and the emotional problems in 
the minds of his victims, are introduced into a peda- 
gogic equation without his knowledge, producing ec- 
centric results he does not understand. 

Mathematicians of course understand the tech- 
nical sides of their subjects better than those of us 
who confuse cardioids with February 14. Not only 


1A Pelican paper-covered book, A121. 
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is this mathematically true; but we outsiders cannot 
afford to make any enemies among them. We shal] 
need to indicate that our respect is great if we are to 
make suggestions about their teaching. That some 
teachers of mathematics may understand neither us 
nor their duties toward us by no means implies that 
we know mathematics and they do not. Only in the 
realm of this relationship are any suggestions offered, 
Surely Erie Temple Bell? and Kasner and Newman 
have provided evidence of what can be done. Thi 
first named is a teacher of mathematics, though 
he is not deliberately teaching in his book. Kasner 
and Newman are teaching well, but inadvertently, 
Whether Sawyer! and Hogben* are in the same class 
could be argued, since each is deliberately teaching 
and follows a somewhat orthodox plan. Certainly 
they make valiant efforts to perform a task that they 
quite evidently see, and they have done well. 

Sawyer’s opening pages indicate the entering wedge 
of the problem faced in teaching mathematics. He is 
so evidently sincere that he will be glad to contribute. 
He uses many paragraphs in an effort to break down 
the inhibitions most of us have against mathematics, 
He knows well that only an open mind will permit 
him to make any progress but he mistakes the roots 
of a problem. The problem transcends tactics. Just 
parenthetically, anyone with his book probably does 
not have the inhibitions. 

It is true that the world around mathematicians in- 
cludes thousands of persons who have inhibitions 
against mathematics. A few of them can be ea- 
joled out of their inhibitions by a Sawyer, led into 
mathematies by a Hogben, or tempted into the sub- 
ject by a Kasner. Each of these is an improvement 
on the common tactics whereby the victim is brow- 
beaten through the course, or the gate to an intricate 
courtyard is simply left open so that those who will 
may enter and those who can may stay. All of these 
tactics are social procedures relating mathematics to 
outsiders. They, therefore, have to do with func- 
tions and methods in teaching mathematics. 

No doubt there are teachers who see in this only 
the challenge of a problem in liaison. This is Saw- 
yer’s approach. By using a rope, a fence, or a pile 
of bricks he tries to bridge the gap between his read- 
er’s experience and mathematics, assuming with what 
appears to be irrefutable logic that everyday experi- 
ence is the only platform from which to jump into 
the cabalistic morass of the mathematical bayou. 
This can be true, yet the logic is not worthy of a 


2‘«The Search for Truth,’’ Williams and Wilkins, 
1934. 

8‘‘Mathematics and the Imagination,’’ Simon and 
Schuster, 1940. 

4 ‘Mathematics for the Million,’? W. W. Norton and 
Co., 1937. 
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mathematician. Perhaps the logie is too much that 
of the mathematician. It holds, for mathematicians. 
Mathematics is applied to accounting and engineering, 
but these applications are the goals primarily only 
for accountants and engineers. To understand trigo- 
nometry it may help to measure the height of a tree 
or that may be a way to catch someone’s attention. 
These applications are not the bases for sound teach- 
ing in mathematics. Trigonometry is not commonly 
misunderstood for want of a tree. 

Imagine a class of fifty students in a summer school, 
a group composed of young and old students, house- 
wives, teachers, engineers, salesmen, accountants, and 
architects. These persons want mathematics out of 
curiosity, for their own professions, or because some- 
one demanded the course. The same thing ean be 
said of a class of regular students, except that the 
occupations of its members are still in the future. 
There may not be even one future mathematician in 
Some of these students are enthusiastic, 


Some will find the concepts 


the group. 
but may have trouble. 
easy but will not work at them. Some will expect 
defeat, though many of them would not be there had 
they not overcome their inhibitions to a major degree. 

Many who find mathematical concepts difficult have 
intelligences that will never be doubted. This throws 
the burden of good teaching on the teachers. In spite 
of “intelligence tests” which put emphasis on spelling, 
vocabulary, memory, and other qualities remote from 
reasoning, the ability to reason seems in broad terms 
to be a primary factor in intelligence. It is usually 
this that we think of first when we refer to intelli- 
gence or distinguish man from animals. We need 
not quibble over the details of intelligence; the truth 
is that we do not know what we mean by it, though 
we recognize it. Mathematicians are intelligent; so 
are their students. 

Mathematics is symbolic reasoning. Mathematicians 
will not be startled by this idea, but they might be 


startled at the number of students to whom this idea - 


never occurred and never was presented. They will 
be jolted a little, I hope, at a charge that the greater 
part of their teaching of mathematics is only a train- 
ing in techniques. 

This is the point at which the present thesis diverges 
from the standard. Intelligent reasoning by means 
of symbols is the least common denominator of mathe- 
maties, the language which is potentially common to 
all. The techniques of mathematics, like those of 
painting, can be learned by anyone in a limited 
fashion, but only those who are apt can enter fields 
for which expertness in techniques are mandatory. 
That fairly acceptable techniques can be learned by 
the average person, if he will try, is true but is peda- 
gogically shortsighted. The study of mathematics is 
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accompanied by a modest development of techniques, 
of course, but this is incidental. 
multiplication table is part of the technique rather 
than a part of mathematics. 


Memorizing the 


It is done incidentally, 
for convenience, since all of us use it. The tech- 
niques of algebra and calculus are secondary for those 
who do not need them and do not have to be much 
developed. 

Beyond doubt, the teaching of mathematics to non- 
mathematicians should be increased. Mathematicians 
and others without inhibitions are well aware of this, 
The fact that a student can 


enter and graduate from modern universities with no 


but they are blocked. 


more mathematics than appears on his board bill is 
shocking. The place of mathematics is unquestioned ; 
it is backed by all elements of culture, science, and 
tradition. What has happened? The answer is easy, 
though it is startling the first time it is seen. In 
several generations many former students who were 
antagonized by mathematics have found positions on 
faculties, enough to vote the subject out of existence. 
The urge to think in a personal image is strong; per- 
haps it is not possible to think otherwise. Poor teach- 
ing by mathematicians is now reflected in curricula 
which lead to the downfall not only of teachers of 
mathematics but of their sound and estimable subject. 

The beauties and cultural advantages of mathe- 
matics, with some incidental but useful applications 
in reasoning and even in techniques, ean and should 
be presented to high-school pupils and college stu- 
dents with as much frequency as English. This ean 
be done, teachers of mathematics, but it will be neces- 
sary to work and to be patient. Your forebears took 
mathematies too much for granted, secure in the as- 
surance that those around them had survived it and 
would require it of their students. However great 
the offense, that support has been withdrawn. You 
will have to earn your way back. 

It can be done, if you will but look upon your 
fellow men as your fellow men and not as your pawns 
or victims. The inherent intelligence of students is 
as good as ever. 
mental discipline in some quarters, but this only adds 
interest to the challenge in teaching mathematics. 
The students in a general class of students are not 
there to learn to solve problems. They are not there 
Standards for students in 


There may be 'ess emphasis on 


to produce “answers.” 
these classes must be consistent with those of other 
classes in which there is overwhelming evidence that 
students are able citizens of normal intelligence. The 


’ six answers out of ten is not giv- 


student who “gets’ 
ing a 60-per-cent performance, unless by chance. If 
students are required to produce in fine degree the art 
of mathematics, so many of them will stay away, sup- 


ported by those on the faculty that preceded them, 








Ve 


that there will be only a few studying that which many 
should study. Some mathematicians understandably 
welcome this screening procedure, which leaves only 
favored students with whom they like to work, but 
this is only an escapist tactic which fails to fulfill 
their obligations. Far more students should study 
mathematics. 

To teach mathematics to large classes, the books 
may have to be thrown away. Courses will have to 
combine formal and informal logie and the use of 
symbols in reasoning. In a course in microbiology 
students were asked to differentiate among a law, 
theory, hypothesis, and postulate. Most of them pro- 
duced reasonable arguments. Those who remembered 
mathematics, as taught to them, sometimes recalled 
postulates in geometry; they defined them as concise 
statements of specific fact. Viewed as techniques, 
they so appear in books, since each is followed by 
“proof.” These students had had and would have 
little occasion, ever, to use the techniques of mathe- 
maties. Faced with this question, basically one in 
logie, most of them did not connect the terms with 
mathematics at all. Those who did, merely recited. 
Had they been shown how Einstein, on an afternoon 
off, might set up a postulate that the are of a circle 
is a straight line, from which he drew all sorts of 
perfect inferences just to see where they led, they 
would have increased in cultural stature. They would 
have been better students in their own fields, for 
postulates and reasoning occupy a wide conceptual 
spot. Only in mathematics can this be made truly 
clear. Asked about the “truth” of the postulate, Ein- 
stein, I think, would lift his eyebrows. He would 
not have considered that at all. In answer, he might 
say genially that there can be no “truth” in such 
things and that its verity was of no consequence. 
What matters are the deductions which follow, which 
may lead to something of interest. 

If mathematicians will accept an old principle, to 
teach students rather than mathematics, they will see 
that their task and privilege is to weave together the 
warp of the students’ minds and experiences and the 
woof of mathematics. A teacher of mathematics and 
his students have a team assignment. Most of the 
students will use no more than a few simple rules of 
mathematics that can be learned in a week. They 
are unimportant. Those who pursue mathematics 
further, by which is meant more than the acquisition 
of another set of rules requiring another week, need 
not be handicapped by an approach to the subject 
which subordinates rules and techniques. They will 
need rules and techniques and will have to get them, 
but this part of mathematics is only for the restricted 
groups of specialized mathematicians. 

The order of mathematics can be a thing of beauty: 
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arithmetic, algebra, geometry. . . . It is a basic order 
of logic or philosophy rather than a traditional and 
convenient order of courses. Few subjects can make 
such claims. Even with such sequence, however, 
mathematics need not be so taught that Course I is 
primarily a preface to Course II, itself a preface to 
Course III. Most of the members of a class in early 
courses will not enroll in more advanced courses. 
Properly each course must be presented to the stu- 
dents in the class, not to a small selected few. Even 
if it may not be feasible to give as many student- 
hours to mathematies as to English, as should be done, 
the courses that are given can be given for the benefit 
of the students present. Courses now of the take-it- 
or-leave-it type, the this-is-the-answer type, or the 
supercilious affairs which say to most of us “you 
wouldn’t understand” (and see to it that we do not) 
have no modern place. 

Mathematics is a special field. The dyed-in-the- 
wool mathematicians, in other classes, can often un- 
derstand more biology or Spanish than a born biolo- 
gist or linguist acquires when he joins a class in 
mathematics. That deserves thought in terms of 
teaching. The difference is not all in the subjects 
nor in the intelligences of the persons. There is art 
in this pure science. With adequate teaching, the 
feel of all these subjects can be brought within the 
limits of ordinary intelligence. Those who teach must 
do their parts. 

Mathematicians can recognize persons as persons; 
they can be useful teachers. They ean approach 
mathematics as they might English or botany, fear- 
lessly and humanly. The traditional concepts of 
mathematics may be sacred but the concepts of teach- 
ing are not. Mathematicians can discuss with us the 
theories of numbers, college arithmetic, the bases of 
reasoning in words, syllogisms, and symbols, the 
meaning of quantitation, the calculus of life as a use- 
ful concept, and a hundred more ideas, all cultural, 
all reasonably within the grasp of students. Let an 
hour be spent in discussing dynamic symmetry to see 
mathematically whether or not it has meanings that 
emotional artists have claimed. This is not mere flip- 
pancy. To a mathematician dynamic symmetry is a 
stunt, the role of which in mathematies ends with a 
simple rule. Let him try it in three dimensions, with 
mathematical opties, with the principles of propor- 
tions, and with pictures until he sees what the factors 
are, when and why it works and when and why it 
fails, and only then let him wonder why anyone should 
have thought of such a thing. He and the future 
artist will be growing; and why should growth of 
just plants be called “culture”? Mathematics can 
and should take the place its teachers have given 
away through their own narrowness of vision and in 
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so doing have caused us to be denied. The rules, 
problems, and techniques, incidental matters to most 
of us except when teachers hold them as threats, need 
not hold up progress. Many students (a larger pro- 
portion than now) will then even absorb some of the 
incidental techniques and will appreciate the chance. 
To a few students (fewer than now) mathematies will 


Shorter Papers. 
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remain cabalistic; even so these persons may become 
able men and women in their fields. 

In the long pull, this program ean lead to a better 
place for mathematics, to more respect for the mathe- 
maties which we now need and do not get, to a better 
harmony in classrooms, and to better accord among 


men. 





THE BOY SCOUTS AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


SAMUEL M. Hotton 


The University of North Carolina 


THERE has been a great deal of concern in recent 
years on the part of non-Catholies over the influence 
of the Catholic Church on other social and educational 
institutions. On the other hand, Catholie authorities 
have been frankly suspicious of the influence of other 
educational agencies on Catholic youth. Among the 
educational agencies which have been found acceptable 
to church authorities is the Boy Scouts of America. 
In the relationship which developed over a period of 
thirty-five years there may be clues as to what makes 
one program acceptable and others not. 

In the first American handbook of the Boy Scouts 
it was stated that the aim of the organization was 
to assist existing educational agencies without parallel- 
ing the work of any social institution. It was also 
noted that scouting was an educational movement mak- 
ing use of recreational activity. As a movement it 
depended for its support and development on other 
social agencies. Among the institutions having the 
necessary plant, personnel, and interest in work with 
young people were the churches. Hence, the scout 
organization found it desirable from the first to eul- 
tivate the active support of church groups of all de- 
nominations. Great care was taken to assure church 
leaders that scouting was a useful supplement to the 
church program. At the same time it was pointed 
out that scout activity did not include Bible study or 
other religious activity.” 

In the early period in the development of the scout 
program, many of the leaders of the Catholic Church 
were frankly hostile. For instance, in 1912 the posi- 
tion was taken that where pastors or bishops were will- 
ing for their boys to go into scout troops they should 
require them first to belong to the Holy Name Society 


1 Boy Scouts of America, The Official Handbook for 
Boys (Garden City: Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1911), p. 3. 

2N. E. Richardson and A. E. Loomis, ‘‘The Boy Scout 
Movement Applied by the Churech’’ (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1915). 


in order to insure their religious steadfastness. It 
was feared that a movement which had divisions of 
all religions might leave the impression with the boy 
that one religion was as good as another.® 

There was little perceptible change in the opinion 
of church officials in the next ten-year period. Even 
the reiterated statement of scout officials that the 
movement was nonsectarian was a basis for distrust. 
It was suggested editorially in Church literature that 
if there had been no doubt on the part of scout lead- 
ers, there would have been no necessity for such a 
declaration.* 

Champions of the scout program within the Catholie 
Church were the leaders of such agencies as the 
Catholic Welfare Council and the Knights of Colum- 
bus. These agencies were responsible for setting up 
within the scout organization of denominational com- 
mittees representing each of the three major religious 
groups within the country. The stated purpose of 
these committees was the development of co-operation 
between the leaders of the scout movement and their 
respective denominational groups.5 

By 1928 the Catholic Committee on Scouting was 
functioning effectively with the approval of the im- 
portant leaders of the Church. Its stated purpose was 
the promotion of the formation of scout troops among 
Catholies, of assisting in securing the co-operation of 
local Church authorities, of stimulating the develop- 
ment of leadership among Catholie young men, and 
of assisting scoutmasters to understand the wishes 
of Catholie authorities concerning the religious duties 
of Catholie boys in other troops.® 

Some of the reasons for acceptance of the scout 
program by the Church authorities, in spite of the 
earlier opposition of some officials, were stated in the 
1933 meeting of the National Catholic Education As- 
sociation. In the first place large numbers of Catholic 
boys were joining troops not under Catholie auspices, 
particularly when Catholie troops were not available. 

3 The Literary Digest, 45: 724, October 26, 1912. 

4 Catholic World, 116: 831, March 1923. 

5 Official Report of the Third Biennial Conference of 
Boy Scout Executives (New York: Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, 1924) p. 516. 

6 Scouting for Catholics, New York: Catholic Commit- 
tee on Scouting, 1927, p. 13. 
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This meant that Catholics were meeting in Protestant 
churches and coming under the influence of Protestant 
troops and leaders. Church officials considered this 
dangerous to their religious faith, but it was recog- 
nized that there were other advantages in the scout 
program of which the Church could take advantage. 
There was an effective administrative organization 
spread throughout the country. There were literature 
and an effective program which was popular with 
Catholic youth. There were workers available to assist 
in the organization of troops, and there was the will- 
ingness on the part of national authorities for such 
facilities to be used equally by Protestant and Catholic 
groups. ._The expense of duplicating these facilities 
was recognized as almost prohibitive.” 

One of the problems which gave the Catholic leaders 
concern, membership of Catholie boys in non-Catholic 
troops, did not seem to have been solved with the 
formation of the Catholic committee. It had been 
hoped by some churchmen that the national organiza- 
tion would take steps to deny membership in such 
troops to Catholic boys. It soon became necessary 
for the committee to state that it was not the respon- 
sibility of the scout authorities to require boys to 
belong to troops of their own religious denomination. 
That committee went on to suggest that the scout or- 
ganization should encourage the enrollment of Catho- 
lie boys in troops under Catholic leadership.® 

The final solution represented a compromise by the 
Catholie Church. 
strumental in achieving this compromise were: first, 
recognition on the part of important churchmen of 


The three factors which were in- 


7G. Seanlon. National Catholic Education Association 
Bulletin, 1933, 30: 404. 

8 Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of the Boy Scouts of 
America, 1935 (Washington: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1936), p. 119. 


Reborts... 
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the evident value of the scout program; secondly, the 
obvious popularity of the program with Catholic 
youth, which threatened the position of the Church 
at least as much as did the teachings of the organiza- 
tion itself; and third, the willingness of the scout offi- 
cials to recognize the sensitivities of the Church offi- 
cials. 


FABLES FOR TEACHERS 
No. VI 


PauL F. BRANDWEIN 
Forest Hills High School, N. Y. C. and Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


Nor so long ago, there was a student teacher who 
had been trained in a certain high school. He never 
was entirely successful because he admitted quite 
frankly that, generally speaking, he did not like young 
people. Perhaps, he thought, it was a mistake for 
him to go into teaching. 

Nevertheless, a year later he was teaching in a high 
school. Nothing was heard of him for six years. 

One day, at a convention of teachers, there he was. 
He was quite amiable in recounting what had hap- 
pened. 
this: 


His story, as he told it, was something like 


“You know I taught for two years in a high school. 
I was OKay; I got along with everyone, but I really 
didn’t like it. So I took more graduate work and I 
got a job in a college.” 

“And you know,” he said, partly amused, partly 
sheepish, “in addition to my courses in subject matter, 
I also teach courses in methods of teaching.” 

Well, after all, he had had two years of experience 
in teaching youngsters. 

MoraL: No comment. 





THE ACADEMIC APPROACH TO 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Leon L, LERNER 
New Haven YMCA Junior College 


APPROXIMATELY 40 per cent of all the state depart- 
ments of education in the country, or 19 states, have 
set up formal requirements for certification of guid- 
ance counselors, according to information gathered by 
Of the 19 states, 12 include some 
type of business or industrial experience as a quali- 


the present writer. 
fication for certification. This means that only 25 
per cent of all the states in the union insist that their 
guidance counselors acquire first-hand knowledge of 


industrial functioning as an aid to the understanding 
and implementation of vocational guidance. 

The implication is a serious one because it means 
that in 75 per cent of the states, direct vocational ex- 
perience on the part of vocational counselors either 
does not exist at all or is a hit-and-miss proposition. 
But this must be regarded in light of the fact that 
most of the states, whether they certify guidance 
counselors or not, insist that specifie vocational-guid- 
ance courses be taken by prospective counselors, either 
on the undergraduate or graduate level, generally as 
part of a requirement for a regular teacher’s certifi- 
cate. What this amounts to is the getting of voca- 


tional orientation from a purely academic view; jobs, 
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the work milieu, industrial organization, the substance 
of vocations come, in the main, to be grasped vicari- 
ously and bookishly. 

Adults who are going to be of assistance to young 
people in job getting, and in job succeeding, certainly 
ought to know what they are concerned with in rela- 
tion to the field of work. How successfully can such 
assistance be given by individuals who themselves have 
never had dealings except in the work area of teach- 
ing? Tritely put, if we learn jobs by doing jobs, it 
stands to reason that guidance into or toward a voca- 
tion can most effectively be done by persons who have 
This 
does not eliminate the academic approach to surveying 


learned about such matters by direct contact. 


vocations or related subjects; it does insist that people 
who are vitally concerned with vocations ought not to 
be totally academic in their approach to the subject. 

Of course, no person, no counselor, not even a labor 
expert is going to be able to participate in all the jobs 
or know about all the jobs. The “Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles” lists 22,028 jobs which are explicitly 
defined; since these are known by 17,995 other titles, 
there is a total of 40,023 defined titles.1 But this 
does not obviate the fact that experience gained at 
work is the most valuable way of learning about the 
substance of vocations, that some experience is better 
than none, and that more experience is better than 
some, 

Such required industrial experience is 
necessary today; the whole area of industrial and 


patently 


business organization has become complex and diffi- 
cult and is becoming more so. The student, whether 
at the high-school or college level, drop-out or gradu- 
ate, who is faced with the tremendous necessity of dis- 
covering a means of healthy movement through the 
complex maze—a means both of vocational selection 
and vocational progress—is, indeed, faced with a 
tough task which ought not to be distorted, minimized, 
or neglected by pointing at excellent current labor 
conditions and significant labor shortages. The task 
is difficult, requiring attention and persistence on the 
part of the vocation hunter. Giving him assistance, 
which is the function of vocational guidance, ought 
not to be amateurish; job wisdom as well as wisdom 
of jobs is required. 

A recent article in Occupations bears testimony to 
the realization of the need for required industrial ex- 
perience on the part of counselors. Byron J. Fodor 
and Raymond N. Hatch? diseuss a six-week course 
conducted under the sponsorship of Michigan State 
College, in which counselors work as regular em- 


1‘‘Dictionary of Occupational Titles.’?’ U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, FSA (Washington 25, D. C.: U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1949), p. xi. 

2B. J. Fodor and R. N. Hatch. Occupations, xxix, p. 
19, 1950. 
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ployes in the Dodge Plant, rotating in jobs during 
Participants are paid and also re- 
Since 1942, 
S00 counselor and pupil-personnel administrators have 
Asked, “To what extent 


the six weeks. 


ceive college credit for their experience. 


participated in the program. 
did the course influence your attitude toward the need 
to improve relationships between business, industry, 
retailing, and education?” 32.8 per cent felt that a 
great deal of improvement could be made, while 46.6 
per cent signified that considerable improvement could 
be made. 

There are many practical considerations to be taken 
into account in suggesting required industrial experi- 
ence for guidance counselors. These considerations 
are related to the question of how guidance counselors 
become guidance counselors. An examination of the 
certification requirements for teachers in all the states 
reveals that one of the best ways of breaking into the 
field of guidance is to demonstrate competency in the 
field of teaching. In many states, appointment as 
guidance counselor comes as a kind of reward for 
faithful years of classroom teaching, plus a required 
number of college or university credits in specified 
counseling courses. There seems to be something of 
“prestige” value in being promoted to a desk job from 
the classroom. In consideration of these facts, many 
counselors in many states are strongest in the nonin- 
dustrial, nonvocational phase of guidance because they 
simply have not had any, or many, direct experiences 
relating to industry and vocations. The phase of 
guidance which they can best handle relates to the 
area in which they have had most experience, namely, 
guidance planning and execution concerned with class- 
room and curricular matters. This produces a one- 
sided stressing of the guidance function, to the detri- 
ment of the undeveloped side. 

Undoubtedly, many state departments of education 
must sooner or later redefine their expectations of 
guidance counselors and arrive at a fair and realistic 
estimate of what to require of individuals who enter 
upon and practice the occupation of counselor. The 
state department of education in Virginia candidly 
admits, “The guidance program in a school involves 
such a variety of activities and of personnel and is 
so closely integrated with the instruction program that 
it does not seem practicable to establish certification 
requirements for participation in the program.”* To 
what degree do the state departments of education 
in the country agree or disagree upon the preparation 
and function of the school counselor? 

Other than the 19 states mentioned, which require 
specific teaching, professional preparation, and indus- 


3‘*Certification Regulations for Teachers.’’ Rich- 
mond, Va.: Virginia State Board of Education, 1950, 
p. 16. 
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trial or business experience, a majority require merely 
that the counselor possess the standard certificate for 
the school level upon which counseling is to be per- 
For instance, the state department of edu- 
vation in Kentucky writes, “Our counselors simply 


formed. 


qualify for the regular provisional high-school cer- 
tificate.””* 

In any redefining of requirements for appointment 
to the job of guidance counselor, state departments 
of education will not be able to ignore required in- 
dustrial or business experience on the part of pros- 
pective counselors, if the vocational-guidance aspect 
of counseling is to be regarded as a significant aspect 
of guidance work. Colleges and universities ought to 
follow through by providing organized industrial ex- 
the Michigan 
State College, for those individuals who do not at- 


perience courses, similar to that of 
tempt to hunt their own jobs. Community indus- 
trial organizations ean assist, including personnel 
managers’ associations, foremen’s clubs, and chambers 
of commerce, in providing for closer industrial-edu- 
cational co-ordination to supplement required work 
experience. Such a program is described by Glynn 
E. Clark in Occupations.’ In the St. Louis area, a 
Counselor Training Division was formed under the 
auspices of the community-wide Social Planning 
Council Occupational Adjustment Division, whose 
purpose, in general, was to widen the counselor’s 
scope of knowledge in the field of occupations, com- 
merce, industry, and union philosophies and funetion- 
ing. Six all-day sessions provided for this coverage, 
with prospects of other later coverages. 

It is important, after all, for someone in the school 
set-up, which is the valuable, potential source of 
workers for industry as well as the professions, to 
know community industrial needs at first hand. Such 
liaison between school and industry is a necessity, 
if the school is not to lose contact with what is taking 
place outside its walls; it is particularly important, 
if graduates and drop-outs are to be wisely guided 
in prospective vocational choices; it is definitely sig- 
nificant, if drop-outs and graduates are to be directed 
to job opportunities where the opportunities exist in 
the local area. That many of the larger city school 
systems are neglecting this phase of vocational guid- 
ance was uncovered by this writer in 1948 when he 
investigated the job-placement activities of 86 cities 
in the United States with populations over 100,000. 
Thirty-six school systems, or 58.1 per cent of the cities 
investigated, are neglecting this phase of vocational 
guidance entirely.® 

4Letter from the Division of Teacher Training and 
Certification, Kentucky State Department of Education, 
Frankfort. 

5G. E. Clark. 

6L. L. Lerner. 


Occupations, xxix, 1950, p. 125. 
Occupations, xxvii, 1949, p. 322. 
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In his research relating to this inquiry, the writer 
received responses from 65 cities in regard to their 
certification requirements. In general cities follow 
the pattern set by their state departments of educa. 
tion. This is of significance, because it means that 
usually, where the state department of education has 
not issued formal certification requirements for guid- 
ance counselors, the cities in the respective states 
There are various exceptions: for in. 
stance, in Massachusetts, which enacts no specific re- 


follow suit. 


quirements for guidance counselors at the state de. 
partment of education level, of six cities investigated 
only Boston and Worcester have set up formal re. 
Certification requirements vary among 
New Jersey cities. Baltimore requires industrial ex- 
perience for counselor certification and the Maryland 
State Department of Education does not. But most 
cities go along with their state departments of edu- 
cation. 


quirements. 


This points to the acute necessity of these depart- 
ments taking the initiative in setting up adequate, 
formal provisions for certification of guidance coun- 
selors, not ignoring, in the scope of the provisions, 
required industrial or business experience. 

Meeting in Washington in September, 1948, the 
Eighth National Conference of State Supervisors of 
Guidance Services and Counselor Trainers considered 
specific issues in the preparation of counselors, this be- 
ing one of a series of meetings which was held on the 
Ineluded in the 
recommendations was that of “at least 1 year of cumu- 
lative work experience in a field or fields other than 
school work.’’? 

The Office of Education, FSA, in its suggested 
duties and qualifications for vocational-guidance per- 


subject of counselor preparation. 


sonnel, recommends that state supervisors of voca- 
tional guidance have at least two years of wage-earn- 
ing experience other than teaching or counseling.’ 
For school counselors one year of wage-earning experi- 


‘ence other than teaching or counseling is recom- 


mended. Most of the 12 states, mentioned earlier, 
which require business or industrial experience as a 
qualification for certification, go along with the latter 
suggestion and insist upon a year’s work outside of 
the teaching field. The state of Kansas, in a series 
of proposed requirements for counselor certification, 
is recommending 24 months of cumulative work ex- 
perience on a wage-earning job other than teaching. 
Currently, Connecticut requires not only five years of 


7 “Duties, Standards, and Qualifications for Counsel- 
ors.’’ 8th National Conference of State Supervisors of 
Guidance Service and Counselor Trainers, FSA (Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1949), p. 4. 

8 Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1, Administration 
of Vocational Education, Federal Security Agency 
(Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
1949), pp. 83-84. 
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teaching experience, but also at least five years’ ex- 
perience in pupil-personnel work or in business or 
industry. 

Such unacademie work experience is required in an 
attempt to underscore the practical approach to voea- 


tional guidance. 


NEW DEGREES AND NEW CO-OPERATIVE 
COURSES OF STUDY 


Courses of study leading to new degrees are being 
offered by several institutions across the country, 
while other liberal-arts colleges and technological in- 
stitutes have entered into co-operation for the first 
time in the granting of degrees. 

Kansas State College (Manhattan) is offering 
courses, under a schedule that began in June, that 
will lead to the Ph.D. degree in agronomy and in 
applied mechanics. With the approval by the State 
Board of Regents, the college becomes the only in- 
stitution “in a five-state area offering work leading 
to the Ph.D. degree in engineering, other than one in 
chemical engineering offered by Oklahoma A. and M.” 
In the engineering courses the Materials Testing Lab- 
oratory of the Kansas Highway Department is avail- 
able for research in addition to a similar laboratory 
in the college. M. A. Durland, dean of the School of 
Engineering and Architecture, pointed out that the 
college’s research program in the field of concrete “is 
one of the best in the United States.” Harold E. 
Myers, head of the department of agronomy, states 
that the department has one of the few wind-research 
laboratories in the world and that there are facilities 
available for the use of radioactive tracers. 

Beginning in September, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology (Hoboken, N. J.) will admit men for study 
The 
Graduate School will accept a limited number of care- 


leading to the degree of Doctor of Science. 


tully selected students for this program “which will 
help meet a national need for men qualified to work 
at the highest and 
Richard F. Deimel is chairman of a newly formed 
division of applied mechanics which will offer the first 


scientific engineering levels.” 


specialized courses toward the degree—dynamics, elas- 
ticity, and hydro- and aero-dynamics. A student may 
work for the degree on a full-time or a part-time 
program, depending on his outside employment, but 
he should plan to spend one academic year in resident 
research. Three academic years (or the equivalent) 
are required to earn the degree. 

Yale University has inaugurated a five-year pro- 
gram, sponsored jointly by the departments of arts, 
sciences, and education in Yale College and the Grad- 
uate School, which will lead to the Master of Arts in 
Teaching, according to a report sent to ScHooL AND 


Society by Theodore Andersson, director of the pro- 
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gram. The course consists of four years of prepara- 
tion in the liberal arts, culminating in the bachelor’s 
degree, and an additional year of graduate study lead- 
ing to the master’s degree. In the fifth year the stu- 
dent, under the direction of an adviser in his field of 
specialization, broadens and deepens his knowledge 
of the subject or subjects he proposes to teach by 
taking two or three graduate courses in these fields 
while pursuing his professional training by taking a 
specially designed course under the direction of Clyde 
M. Hill, Sterling Professor of Education and chair- 
Ap- 


plication for admission to the course should be made 


man of the graduate department of education. 


to Hartley Simpson, associate dean of the Graduate 
School. 

The Iowa State Board of Education has approved 
recommendations made by the faculty of Iowa State 
Teachers College (Cedar Falls) ard has authorized 
the college to offer graduate courses in the summer 
of 1952 and to confer the degree of Master of Arts 
in Education. Requirements include: (a) 45 quarter 
hours of graduate credit, including at least 30 hours 
taken in the college (part of the residence require- 
ment may be taken at the State University of Iowa 
or in Iowa State College, Ames), and (b) an ap 
proved thesis or professional paper. Graduation 
from a fully accredited college or university is the 
admittance requirement. 

Marietta (Ohio) 
rangements with the School of Engineering, Columbia 


College recently completed ar- 


University, whereby a student may earn a B.A. or 
B.S. degree in the college and a B.S. in science in the 
university after five years and a summer of academic 
work in the two institutions. 
to the program worked out by the college and Case 
Institute of Technology (Cleveland), as reported in 
ScHoon AND Society, June 3, 1950. Details may be 
obtained by writing to Merrill R. Patterson, dean of 


This program is similar 


the college. 

Illinois College (Jacksonville) and Illinois Institute 
of Technology (Chicago 16) have also initiated a co- 
operative schedule in which a student will attend the 
college for three years and the institute for two, re- 
ceiving at the end of five years a B.A. degree from 
the college and a B.S. degree in a designated field of 
engineering from the institute. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Harvard 
University announced in May a joint five-year pro- 
gram “aimed at increasing the number of broadly 
trained science and mathematics teachers available to 
secondary schools.” Beginning in September, young 
men and women will be educated for science and 
mathematics teaching in high schools and junior col- 
In the combined course, leading to a B.S. in 


leges. 
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general science at the institute and to the M.A. in 
teaching at the university, the undergraduate phase 
may be taken largely at the institute, although some 
university courses may be taken as early as the third 
Thereafter, the student will take courses in 
both institutions and draw upon the educational re- 
During the fifth year the student 
will teach on a part-time basis in the local high 


year. 
sources of both. 
schools under the supervision of the faculty of the 


John T. Rule 


is in charge of the institute’s courses in general sci- 


School of Education of the university. 


ence and engineering. 


Bank Street College of Education (New York 14) 


SvTente |. 
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has planned its graduate program to permit candi- 
dates for the M.S. degree in education to complete 
the final semester while holding a position. Upon 
completion of the first two semesters of work, which 
includes three and one-half days of student teaching 
a week, field trips, seminars, and closely supervised 
projects, the candidate may choose any one of a num- 
ber of projects on which to complete his work during 
the third semester. He will be required to attend 
graduate seminars only once a week and to work 
individually with faculty advisers on his project, thus 
enabling him to hold a job during the completion of 


his course. 





THE OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE OF 
SELF-IMPORTANCE 


THE provision of education has become a major 
enterprise in the United States and is destined to be- 
come such in other countries that have recognized the 
importance of education for the preservation and 
strengthening of the democratic ideal. This develop- 
ment is inevitable if considered from the point of 
view of the number of children and youth to be edu- 
eated, the extension of educational opportunities 
downwards and upwards, the number and variety of 
schools and equipment needed, the army of teachers 
employed, and the growing cadre of administrative 
officials required. All this involves increased expendi- 
tures raised and distributed in such a way that the 
process of education itself is not subjected to other 
forms of control than the guarantee of efficiency and 
appropriate standards. Accordingly the major task 
of the administration of education is so to co-ordinate 
the efforts of all concerned that the major aims ap- 
propriate to a democracy are carried out. The dan- 
gers to be avoided are failure to realize that educa- 
tion cannot be satisfactorily conducted except through 
a co-operative partnership and the development of a 
bureaucracy. 

The challenge presented to those specially concerned 
with administration is recognized in England as it has 
long been recognized in theory in the United States. 
The challenge is discussed in a brilliant address, 
“1851-1951: A Century of British Education,” de- 
livered on April 11 before the Royal Society of Arts 
by Sir John Maud, Permanent Secretary, Ministry 
of Education. The challenge, as tersely defined by 
Sir John, is how to resist “the occupational disease 
of self-importance.” This disease can appear in the 
administration of individual schools, of all levels of 
school systems, and of colleges and universities. The 


cost of education is increasing and is being met by the 
compulsory contributions of all citizens. 


In view of 


this increase both in amount and in scope, the ques- 
tion posed by Sir John Maud is: “Can administra- 
tors remain uncorrupted by increasing power?” The 
task of administrators is “to make sure that the public 
gets full value for its money.” 


But if we are to serve the public as we should, our chief 
concern must be to serve the teachers and all who do the 
actual work of education—and in particular to remember 
for ourselves, and persuade our public masters to believe, 
that the more free educators are, and feel themselves to 
be, the better they will educate (and the better value the 
public will therefore get for its money). The more that 
education becomes dependent on public money, and the 
more public money that is spent on education, the more 
necessary the educational administrator becomes, the 
stronger grows the temptation for him to think he is 
more important than he is, and the greater his obligation 
to remind himself that he is not his own master—or the 
master of anyone else. . . 

The chief end of education, I believe, is individual per- 
sonality, and the chief means to that end is the teacher. 
And so, as the service that civil servants like myself owe 
the public is to promote education, I declare myself un- 
reservedly a servant of the teacher—sometimes a diso- 
bedient humble servant, perforce, but never his master.— 
Be Bs 


A NEW PROGRAM OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION AT IOWA STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


THE Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar Falls) has 
announced a new program of teacher education that 
is the result of six years of continuing study by the 
faculty, with Martin J. Nelson, dean, and Daryl 
Pendergraft, curriculum co-ordinator, in charge of 
the revision. The program, according to a brochure 
presenting the details, differs from the former cur- 
riculum in the following significant respects: 


Understanding of basic principles—The new program 
emphasizes the development of a thorough understanding 
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f certain major principles in each area of study as op- 


0 
nosed to attempts to survey an entire field. 

Knowledge of contemporary life——Contemporary prob- 
ms are stressed and the development of techniques for 
ining an understanding of such problems is a major 
Skill in communication.—The new program attempts 

o a better job in the development of skill in speaking, 
writing, reading, and mathematics. 

Ability to use knowledge.—The revised curriculum is 
more concerned with the ability of the student to use 
knowledge and with changes in behavior patterns that 
result from varied learning experiences and less concerned 
with the acquisition of facts as an end in itself. 

Understanding of children.—Students will devote a con- 
siderably greater amount of time observing and working 
with scheol children of different ages. 
in education make provision for laboratory periods so that 


The new courses 


direct contact with children is provided throughout the 
four-year program. - 

Appreciation of culture heritage.—The new curriculum 
provides a more systematic approach to the development 
of understanding and appreciation for the cultural herit- 
age of the ages. 

Sense of values.—An attempt has been made to fashion 
a program that will give greater emphasis to the student’s 
philosophical, moral, and religious development. 

Appreciation of the arts.—Experiences in the fields of 
art and music will be provided for all students, 


THE BASIC PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 
IN NURSING AT MICHIGAN 
STATE COLLEGE 

A BASIC professional program in nursing, open to 
qualified high-school graduates and leading to a B.S. 
degree in nursing, is being offered in Michigan State 
College (East Lansing). The objective of the cur- 
riculum is to select highly qualified young women and 
prepare them for community-nursing service in hos- 
pitals and public-health agencies and to give them 
perspective on the opportunities for professional 
women and needs of communities for their active par- 
The program has been planned 
to give the prospective nurse “sound guidance in the 
attitudes, knowledge, skills, and understandings, basic 
in preventive, educative, corrective, and curative nurs- 
ing; at the same time, to encourage and aid in the 
development of a healthy well-informed person.’ 

The requirements for admission to the Basie College 
are: 


(1) Graduation from an accredited high school with 
“‘eollege recommending grades’’ as designated by the 
high school. 

(2) A minimum of 15 units, three or more of which 
must be in English and seven units (six units if four 
units of English are presented) chosen from three of the 
following groups: foreign languages, mathematics, sci- 
ences, and social studies. Three additional units either 
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from the subjects just mentioned or from vocational 
studies, such as home economics, agriculture, commercial, 
or industrial, are required (music may be presented in 
place of vocational studies for those who plan to special- 
ize in music). The other units presented may be from 
any other subjects accepted by the high school toward 
graduation. 

(3) Satisfactory recommendations from the high-school 
principal or other proper administrative officer as to atti- 
tudes, habits, 
acter, ability, and capacity, 


emotional stability, general conduct, char- 


to indicate that the candidate 


will make a promising college student. 


The qualifications for admission to the major in 
nursing education are: (1) evidence of sound physical 
and mental health; (2) an age range from 17 to 32 
years; (3) prenursing test (the National League of 
Nursing Edueation provides a prenursing and guid- 
ance test service); (4) personal qualities basie for 
acceptance in social professions and evidence of ma- 
turing perspective on ideals and values. 


THE WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER 
FOUNDATION AT DART- 
MOUTH COLLEGE 


DvuRING commencement week at Dartmouth College 
(Hanover, N. H.) the Trustees held a meeting to dis- 
euss and act upon the establishment of the William 
Jewett Tucker Foundation to honor the ninth presi- 
dent of the eollege. The foundation “will give con- 
temporary emphasis and meaning to the spiritual tra- 
ditions which the college has fostered ever since its 
founding by the Reverend Eleazar Wheelock 182 
years ago.” Endowment funds, approximating $120,- 
000 previously contributed in the name of Dr. Tucker, 
have been transferred to the foundation with the ap- 
proval of the Dartmouth Alumni Council which had 
administered the endowment in conjunction with the 
alumni fund. 

A special group of the faculty has been appointed 
by John Sloan Dickey, president of the college, to 
recommend to the Trustees ways in which the foun- 
dation may accomplish the purposes for which it is 
intended. In addition to activities connected with the 
alumni fund the group is considering the sponsorship 
by the foundation of such proposals as special scholar- 
ships and fellowships, visiting lecturers and chapel 
preachers, and a campus center where students may 
meet and work in their individual and group efforts 
to make spiritual as well as intellectual growth a part 
of college experience. The under the 
chairmanship of Francis L. Childs, professor of Eng- 
lish, has as its members Donald Bartlett, professor 
of biography; the Reverend Roy B. Chamberlin, col- 
lege chaplain; and Arthur B. Meservey, professor of 
physics. 


committee, 
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THE COLUMBIA COLLEGE COUNCIL 
ESTABLISHED 

THE Trustees of Columbia University have an- 
nounced the establishment of the Columbia College 
Council, of which Frank D. Fackenthal, former acting 
president of the university, has been elected chairman. 
The council will advise on questions affecting the de- 
velopment of the college and will participate in a 
firsthand study of the over-all plan of the college as 
well as in the formulation of plans designed to main- 
tain and even improve the already high standards of 
the college. The council, according to Dr. Fackenthal, 
has “a unique opportunity t 
tion of the problems faced b: 
today.” 

The members of the counei 
L. Kirk, vice-president and a 
sity, include, in addition to 
lowing: 

Thomas V. Barber, executiv 
berger and Company, Newark ( 
T. Cahill, Thomas Witter Chry 
Jr., attorneys; James Madison 
sociation of the Alumni of Co 
Bushfield, vice-president, Batt 
Osborn, Ine.; Harry J. Carmar 
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Columbia College; Lester D. 
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Melville Shoe Corporation; Hs 
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Notes & 


Report on number of new 1 





week ending July 23: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Norman P. Auburn, vice-president and dean of uni- 
versity administration, University of Cincinnati, will 
assume new duties, September 1, as president, Uni- 
versity of Akron (Ohio), succeeding Hezzleton E. 
Simmons, who at age 65 is retiring after 18 years of 
service. Ralph C. Bursiek, assistant dean, College of 
Business Administration, will sueceed Dr. Auburn in 
the deanship of administration, and Frank Purdy, 
assistant to Dr. Auburn, has been given the newly 
created post of assistant dean of university administra- 


tion. 
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CONSTANT CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT? 
EMPHASIZED 


In “Action for Curriculum Improvement,” the 195) 
Yearbook of the Association for Supervision ap; 
Curriculum Development, the need of a continuoy 
program of curriculum improvement is emphasized jy 
the school systems of the nation, if children are to x 
fitted to meet the complex problems of an atomic age, 
Change in the school program is needed becauy 
“education in 1951 should be different from the edy. 
cation of 1900, primarily because basic conditions hay 
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Christian Church, Danville (Ky.), will assume ner 
duties, September 1, as president, Transylvania Col- 
lege (Lexington, Ky.), succeeding Raymond F. Me- 
Lain who will become the first full-time director of th 
Commission on Higher Education of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., with 
headquarters at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


The Reverend Raymond C. Rankin, pastor of th: 


Lindsay Memorial Presbyterian Church, Memphis 
(Tenn.), will assume new duties, August 1, as presi- 
(Greeneville, Tenn.), suc: 
ceeding George Kalb Davies, whose appointment wa: 
reported in ScHoon anp Society, June 15, 1946, and 
who resigned in June, 1950. Leslie K. Patton, dean, 
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NT who has been serving as acting president, has been 
viven additional duties as vice-president. 

195} ° y ; ; : a! 

J. Paul Slaybaugh, formerly director of admissions, 
™ Westminster College (Fulton, Mo.), has succeeded the 
m Reverend Oler Ammon Bartley as president, Wesley 
ed in Junior College (Dover, Del.). Dr. Bartley, whose 
10 be appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
age. & January 9, 1943, has accepted a post as superintendent 


an of the Dover district of the Peninsula Conference of 
Cau: BS the Methodist Church. 


Harold T. Wiebe, professor of biology, Taylor Uni- 


. 


iT LY 
IND 





" Wessington Springs (o. wan.y Goumnp,e- ; 
|: FF has been appointed assistant to the president and will 
¢- assume his new duties in September. 


Mrs. Wilbur W. White has been appointed counselor 
of women, University of Southern California (Los 
Angeles 7), to succeed Helen Hall Moreland, whose 
appointment was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
¢ June 14, 1941, and who has resigned. 


Lewis Machen Hammond, professor of philosophy, 
University of Virginia, has been named dean, Depart- 
ment of Graduate Studies, to sueceed James Southall 
Wilson, Edgar Allen Poe Professor of English, who is 
retiring after 24 years in the executive post. String- 
fellow Barr, former president of St. John’s College 
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(Annapolis, Md.), has been appointed visiting pro- 
fessor of political science. 


Mildred E. Newton, assistant dean, School of Nurs- 
ing, University of California (San Franciseo), has 
been appointed dean, School of Nursing, the Ohio 
State University, to succeed Frances M. McKenna 
who will hold the rank of professor of nursing educa- 
tion and director of the school. The following retire- 
on June 
30, Charles St. John Chubb, professor of architecture 


ments from the staff have been reported: 


and landscape architecture; J. Forest Craig, assistant 
nrofessor of English; Albert R. Chandler, professor 
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Educational Research. 
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(Ohio) College. 
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the department of town and country 
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he history of art, headed by John 
maaun, curavex Of the Museum of Art; and the depart- 
ment of music history and literature, headed by 
Milton Steinhardt, recently appointed associate pro- 
fessor of music. Dr. Maxon will be assisted by Klaus 
Berger and Clayton Vought Fowler, assistant profes- 
Laurence Sickman, vice-director, William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City (Mo.), will 
give a course on Oriental art during the spring 


sors. 


semester. Dr. Steinhardt will have as members of his 
department Thomas Gorton, dean, School of Fine 
Arts; 


pusso, professor of piano. 


Ronald Barnes, earillonneur; and Jan Chia- 


Mildred Moore, a member of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been appointed professor of 
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THE COLUMBIA COLLEGE COUNCIL 
ESTABLISHED 

THE Trustees of Columbia University have an- 
nounced the establishment of the Columbia College 
Council, of which Frank D. Fackenthal, former acting 
president of the university, has been elected chairman. 
The council will advise on questions affecting the de- 
velopment of the college and will participate in a 
firsthand study of the over-all plan of the college as 
well as in the formulation of plans designed to main- 
tain and even improve the already high standards of 
the college. The council, according to Dr. Fackenthal, 
has “a unique opportunity to contribute to the solu- 
tion of the problems faced by all collegiate education 
today.” 

The members of the council, appointed by Grayson 
L. Kirk, vice-president and acting head of the univer- 
sity, include, in addition to Dr. Fackenthal, the fol- 
lowing: 

Thomas V. Barber, executive vice-president, L. Bam- 
berger and Company, Newark (N. J.) ; Aaron Berg, John 
T. Cahill, Thomas Witter Chrystie, and James B. Welles, 
Jr., attorneys; James Madison Blackwell, president, As- 
sociation of the Alumni of Columbia College; George I. 
Bushfield, vice-president, Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn, Ine.; Harry J. Carman, dean emeritus, Lawrence 
H. Chamberlain, dean, Joseph D. Coffee, Jr., development 
officer, and Nicholas McD. McKnight, dean of students, 
Columbia College; Lester D. Egbert, president, Brown 
Crosby and Company; Millard C. Faught, president, the 
Faught Company; Frank S. Hogan, district attorney, 
New York County; Hugh J. Kelly, senior vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company; Daniel Longwell, chairman 
of the editorial board, Life; Ward Melville, president, 
Melville Shoe Corporation; Harold A. Rousselout, Orvis 
3rothers and Company; William T. Taylor, vice-presi- 
dent, Bankers Trust Company; and Robert W. Watt, 
president, Seaboard Surety Company. 


Notes ad News 
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CONSTANT CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT? 
EMPHASIZED 


In “Action for Curriculum Improvement,” the 195 
Yearbook of the Association for Supervision ang 
Curriculum Development, the need of a continuoy 
program of curriculum improvement is emphasized jy 
the school systems of the nation, if children are to }, 
fitted to meet the complex problems of an atomic age, 
Change in the school program is needed becany 
“education in 1951 should be different from the edy. 
cation of 1900, primarily because basic conditions hay 
developed which alter the nature of American society,” 
Curriculum development in today’s schools, it js 
stated, is due to technological developments, inter. 
national problems, social change, and educational 
progress. Among the recommendations put forward 
in the Yearbook are the following: 


Curriculum programs should be concerned with the in. 
provement of living and learning conditions in the school 
and in the community of which it is a part. 

Curriculum planning should be based on the conditions, 
problems, and needs of society and on the real concerns, 
problems, and interests of pupils. 

In a technological age when most people work for some- 
one else, it is important that the curriculum emphasiz 
the attitudes and skills of co-operation. Youth shouli 
have a partnership role in planning their education. 

The curriculum should prepare children and youth for 
living in a complex and changing world in which there 
are many divisive and disturbing factors at work. 

The school curriculum should provide opportunities for 
children of different age levels to work together and als 
for children anc. adults to be associated in activities of 
concern to both. 

The school program should treat with dignity all worth- 
while vocations and services in community life. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending July 23: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Norman P. Auburn, vice-president and dean of uni- 
versity administration, University of Cincinnati, will 
assume new duties, September 1, as president, Uni- 
versity of Akron (Ohio), succeeding Hezzleton E. 
Simmons, who at age 65 is retiring after 18 years of 
service. Ralph C. Bursiek, assistant dean, College of 
Business Administration, will sueceed Dr. Auburn in 
the deanship of administration, and Frank Purdy, 
assistant to Dr. Auburn, has been given the newly 
created post of assistant dean of university administra- 
tion. 


The Reverend Frank A. Rose, pastor of the Firs 
Christian Church, Danville (Ky.), will assume nev 
duties, September 1, as president, Transylvania Col- 
lege (Lexington, Ky.), succeeding Raymond F. Me. 
Lain who will become the first full-time director of the 
Commission on Higher Edueation of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., with 
headquarters at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


The Reverend Raymond C. Rankin, pastor of the 
Lindsay Memorial Presbyterian Church, Memphis 
(Tenn.), will assume new duties, August 1, as presi: 
dent, Tusculum College (Greeneville, Tenn.), suc- 
ceeding George Kalb Davies, whose appointment wa‘ 
reported in ScHoon Anp Society, June 15, 1946, and 
who resigned in June, 1950. Leslie K. Patton, dean, 
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who has been serving as acting president, has been 
iven additional duties as vice-president. 


J. Paul Slaybaugh, formerly director of admissions, 
Westminster College (Fulton, Mo.), has succeeded the 
Reverend Oler Ammon Bartley as president, Wesley 
Junior College (Dover, Del.). Dr. Bartley, whose 
appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 
January 9, 1943, has accepted a post as superintendent 
of the Dover district of the Peninsula Conference of 
the Methodist Church. 

Harold T. Wiebe, professor of biology, Taylor Uni- 
versity (Upland, Ind.), has been appointed acting 
vice-president to administer the affairs of the uni- 
versity until a successor to the Reverend Clyde W. 
Meredith, whose resignation was reported in SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY, June 23, can be selected. 


The Reverend William F. Kelley, S.J., whose ap- 
pointment as College, 
Creighton University (Omaha, Nebr.), was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, October 14, 1950, has been 
named dean, Creighton College and University College, 
Choppesky, 8.J., 


assistant dean, Creighton 


succeeding the Reverend John C. 
who has gone to Nirmala College (New Delhi, India), 
to join the Reverend Paul F. Smith, 8.J., who is now 
dean of Nirmala College. The John J. 
Foley, S.J., formerly principal, High 
School, Marquette University (Milwaukee), has sue- 
ceeded Father Kelley. The Reverend Joseph Sheehan, 
S.J., has sueceeded the Reverend James R. Eatough, 
S.J., as assistant principal, University High School. 
Father Eatough has been appointed principal, Regis 
High School (Denver). The Reverend Thomas §S. 
Bowdern, 8.J., formerly president of the university, 
who has been serving for the past five years with the 
Queen’s Work in Saint Louis, will return in the fall 
as a member of the staff of the department of educa- 


Reverend 
University 


tion. 


The Reverend Herbert Livingston, of Calicoon 
(N. Y.), has sueceeded Oral V. Hemry as dean, 
Wessington Springs (S. Dak.) College. Dr. Hemry 
has been appointed assistant to the president and will 
assume his new duties in September. 


Mrs. Wilbur W. White has been appointed counselor 
of women, University of Southern California (Los 
Angeles 7), to succeed Helen Hall Moreland, whose 
appointment was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 14, 1941, and who has resigned. 


Lewis Machen Hammond, professor of philosophy, 
University of Virginia, has been named dean, Depart- 
ment of Graduate Studies, to succeed James Southall 
Wilson, Edgar Allen Poe Professor of English, who is 
retiring after 24 years in the executive post. String- 
fellow Barr, former president of St. John’s College 
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(Annapolis, Md.), has been appointed visiting pro- 
fessor of political science. 


Mildred E. Newton, assistant dean, School of Nurs- 
ing, University of California (San Francisco), has 
been appointed dean, School of Nursing, the Ohio 
State University, to succeed Frances M. MeKenna 
who will hold the rank of professor of nursing educa- 
tion and director of the school. The following retire- 
ments from the staff have been reported: on June 
30, Charles St. John Chubb, professor of architecture 
and landscape architecture; J. Forest Craig, assistant 
protessor of English; Albert R. Chandler, professor 
of philosophy; Minnie Price, professor of home eco- 
nomics; and Perry P. Denune, professor of sociology; 
and on September 30, Peter Epp, assistant professor 
of German and Russian; and Thomas C. Holy, di- 
rector, Bureau of Educational Research. 


David B. Pugh, director of Central Extension, the 
Pennsylvania State College, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of education and director of the Evening Col- 
lege and of the Summer School, Queens College 
(Charlotte, N. Car.), and will assume his new duties 
at the opening of the fall semester. 


Max L. Durfee, health director, Miami University 
(Oxford, Ohio), will assume new duties in September 
as director of the college health service and of Allen 
Hospital, Oberlin (Ohio) College. 


The Reverend O. B. Michael has been named chap- 
lain and head of the department of town and country 
studies, Ferrum (Va.) Junior College. 
pointed as heads of departments are C. W. 
(mathematics), Viola Carson (home economies), and 
Easley Shuford (music). Charles E. Brauer who has 
been on leave of absence for graduate work is return- 


Others ap- 


Long 


ing to the department of science in September. 


Two new departments have been created in the 
School of Fine Arts, the University of Kansas: the 
department of the history of art, headed by John 
Maxon, curator of the Museum of Art; and the depart- 
ment of music history and literature, headed by 
Milton Steinhardt, recently appointed associate pro- 
fessor of music. Dr. Maxon will be assisted by Klaus 
Berger and Clayton Vought Fowler, assistant profes- 
sors. Laurence Sickman, vice-director, William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City (Mo.), will 
give a course on Oriental art during the spring 
semester. Dr. Steinhardt will have as members of his 
department Thomas Gorton, dean, School of Fine 
Arts; Ronald Barnes, earillonneur; and Jan Chia- 
pusso, professor of piano. 


Mildred Moore, a member of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been appointed professor of 





~~ 


home economics and head of the department, Ball 
State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), succeeding 
Mary Beeman, who was retired in June after 22 years 
of service and has gone to Silliman University (Duma- 
guette, Negros Oriental, Philippines) to teach for one 
year on a Fulbright Scholarship. 


Arthur H. Brayfield, formerly a member of the de- 
partment of psychology, the University of Minnesota, 
and at present in Germany on a joint assignment for 
the Army and Columbia University, will assume new 
duties, September 1, as head of the department of 
psychology, Kansas State College (Manhattan). 


The Reverend William J. MacLeod, assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Baldwin-Wallace College (Berea, 
Ohio), has been appointed chairman of the depart- 
Reverend William E. Ker- 
stetter who will assume the headship of the department 
University (Saint Paul, 


ment, succeeding the 
of philosophy, Hamline 
Minn.), in September. 


The following are among members of the staff re- 
ceiving promotions in the University of Michigan with 
the opening of the fall semester: In the College of 
Literature, Science and the Arts, to professorships, 
Gardner Ackley (economies), Arno Lehman Bader 
(English), Juilliard Carr, Henry 
Hawley, Jr. and Horace Mitchell Miner (sociology), 
Dorwin Philip Cartwright (psychology), Ronald 
Lippitt (psychology and sociology), Bruno Meinecke 
(Latin), Federico Sanchez y Escribano (Spanish), 
Mischa Titiev (anthropology), and Frederick Stewart 


Lowell Amos 


Turneaure (geology); to associate professorships, 
Nathaniel Coburn and Gail Sellers Young, Jr. 


(mathematics), Chester Ferrell Heady, Jr., and James 
Hans Meisel (political science), Charles Emile Koella 
(French), William Braman Palmer (economics), 
Ernst Pulgram (Romance languages and classical 
linguisties), William Martin Sattler (speech), and 
Vincent Anthony Seanio (Italian); and to assistant 
professorships, Arthur Morse Eastman (English), 
Nicholas Marbury Efimenco (political science), Sidney 
Fine (history), Edwin Evariste Moise (mathematics), 
and James Herbert Zumberge (geology). In the 
School of Education, to a professorship, Orlando 
Worth Stephenson (education); to an associate pro- 
fessorship, William Charles Morse (educational psy- 
chology) ; and to an assistant professorship, Winston 
Leigh Roesch (education). In the School of Music, 
to professorships, Philip Alexander Duey (voice) and 
Oliver Albert Swift Edel (violoncello), and to assist- 
ant professorships, Dwight M. Dailey (woodwinds) 
and Emil Raab (violin and chamber music). 


The following have received promotions in Western 
Reserve University (Cleveland 6): to professorships, 
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Ida May Baker (mathematics), Arvel B. Ericksoy 
John H. Stewart, and Harvey Wish (history), Alfre 
Hotz (political science), Nadine Miles (dramat 
arts), Ransom R. Patrick (art), Mary E. Reid ang 
Arthur F. White (English), and Mary C. Schautile 
(sociology) ; to associate professorships, Robert ¢ 
Allyn (accounting), Mary C. Austin and Clifford |, 
Bush (education), William G. Riordan (physical edy. 
cation), and Christine R. Nichols (group work) ; and 
to assistant professorships, Frances Fischer (home 
economics), Raymond Ginger and Erwin E. Lieb. 
hafsky (economics), Henry J. Kurth, Jr. (dramati 
arts), Florence G. Marsh and Gilbert D. McEwey 
(English), Ernest B. Yeager (chemistry), and Mildred 
Barry (community organization). 


Mary E. Schulte, 
(Kans.) Provident 
duties, September 1, as instructor in social work, Saint 
Louis University. Miss Schulte will be given the 
academic year in which to organize courses and plan 
field work so that the School of Social Service may 
initiate a program in psychiatric social work by Sep- 
tember, 1952. 


executive secretary, 


Association, will assume ney 


Topeka 


Ray A. Barnhart, a staff member at radio station 
KUHF in Houston (Tex.), will assume new duties at 
the opening of the fall term as instructor in radio, 
speech, and drama, Marietta (Ohio) College. 


Gordon R. Silber, chairman of the department of 
languages, Union College (Schenectady, 
N. Y.), has been appointed director of the European 
office of the Institute of International Education to 
succeed John E. Englekirk, chairman of the depart- 
ment of Spanish and Portuguese, Tulane University 
(New Orleans 18), whose appointment to the Paris 
post was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, June 24, 
1950. 


modern 


Edwin D. Dickinson, whose appointment as _pro- 
fessor of law, University of Pennsylvania, was re- 
ported in ScHoot anv Society, April 17, 1948, was 
recently named by President Truman to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration as member for the United States. 


Arthur F. Lucas, professor of economies and director 
of the division of business administration, Clark Uni- 
versity (Worcester, Mass.), whose appointment as 
economic adviser to the Committee on Small Business 
of the U. S. House of Representatives was reported in 
ScHoo. anv Society, June 24, 1950, has been granted 
a leave of absence for the first semester (1951-52) to 
devote all his time to his duties with the committee. 


Phyllis F. Bartelme, research consultant, Institute 
of Welfare Research, Community Service Society of 
New York, New York 10, has been appointed to the 
professional staff of the National Society for Crippled 
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Children and Adults. Dr. Bartelme, a pioneer in the 
field of psychological testing of cerebral palsied 
children, will interpret the specific needs of crippled 
children and adults to other national organziations in 
the health and welfare fields. 


The following members of the staff of Illinois State 
Normal University (Normal) have been granted leaves 
of absence: Francis Wade, director of student activi- 
ties and instructor in social science; Faye Mansfield, 
supervising teacher in the fourth grade, Laboratory 
School; Esther Vinson, associate professor of English; 
assistant professors, Dorathy Ecklemann (speech), 
Alice M. Eikenberry (teaching of social science), 
Howard J. Ivens (physical science), Verna A. Hoy- 
man (English), and Ruth Stroud (teaching of 
English) ; and instructors, Helen W. McEwen (busi- 
ness education) and Charles A. Slagle (health and 
physical education). 


Mary O’Rourke, formerly a member of the staff of 
State Teachers College (Lowell, Mass.), has been 
named supervisor of elementary education in the 


Massachusetts State Department of Education. 


Frederick J. Gillis has been re-elected assistant 
superintendent of schools, Boston, for a six-year term, 
beginning September 1. 


Harvey C. Daines, comptroller, the University of 
Chicago, retired, June 30, after 29 years of service, 
13 of which were in the administrative post. 


Recent Deaths 

George H. Hamlin, professor emeritus of drawing 
and field engineering and oldest alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, died, July 17, at the age of one hun- 
dred years. Professor Hamlin joined the faculty of 
the university in 1873 and served as professor of 
drawing and field engineering and for 18 years as 
professor of civil engineering. He had also held posts 
as university treasurer and librarian. 

‘ 


Monsignor Edward Benedict Jordan, vice-rector and 
director of ecclesiastical studies, Catholic University of 
America (Washington, D. C.), died, July 19, at the 
age of sixty-six years. Monsignor Jordan had served 
as professor of education (1910-21) and vice-presi- 
dent (1918-20), Mount Saint Mary’s College (Emmits- 
burg, Md.) ; instructor in education (1921-26), associ- 
ate professor (since 1926), secretary (1921-36), 
dean (since 1936), Catholic Sisters College, and vice- 
rector (since 1943), Catholic University of America. 


Boris Alexander Bakhmeteff, professor of civil engi- 
neering, Columbia University, died of a heart attack, 
July 21, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Bahk- 
meteff had served as docent and professor of civil 
engineering (1907-15), Polytechnic Institute of St. 
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Petersburg (Russia); and professor of civil engi- 
neering (since 1931), Columbia University. 

Edward Alsworth Ross, professor emeritus of soci- 
ology, the University of Wisconsin, died, July 22, at 
the age of eighty-four years. Dr. Ross had served as 
professor of political economy (1891-92), Indiana 
University; associate professor of political economy 
(1892-93), Cornell University; professor of political 
economy and sociology (1893-1900), Stanford Uni- 
versity; professor of sociology (1901-06), the Uni- 
of sociology 


versity of Nebraska; and 


(1906-37), the University of Wisconsin. 


vomeaaet ) LY; , 


professor 





CAMPO, PIETRO. Glimpses of a New Horizon: An 
Outline of a New Economy and Social Order. Pp. 58. 
The Williams-Frederick Press, 313 West 35th Street, 
New York 1. 1951. $1.25. 

This speaks to people of all faiths—a powerful plea for a 
new economy to save the best features of our way of life. 
oe 


DE BARTOLOMEIS, FRANCESCO. Aspetti della Edu 
cazione Inglese. Pp. ix+87. La Nuova Italia, Edi- 
trice, Firenze, Italy. 1951. 


DEFERRARI, ROY J. (Editor). Discipline and Inte 
gration in the Catholic College. Pp. x+197. The 
Catholic University of America Press, 620 Michigan 
Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 1951. $2.75. 
The proceedings of the Workshop on Discipline and Inte- 
gration in the Catholic College, conducted at the Catholic 
University of America, June 9-20, 1950. 


o 
ELSBREE, WILLARD S., AND HAROLD J. Mc- 
NALLY. Elementary School Administration and 


Supervision. Pp. x+457. American Book Company, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 1951. $4.50. 

Here the purpose of the authors has been to provide a 
broad overview of the kinds of problems faced by prin- 
cipals and supervisors and to develop guidelines to action ; 
also an attempt to place the practical, everyday aspects of 
the job on a sound theoretical base. 


FLORINSKY, MICHAEL T. Towards an Understand- 
ing of the USSR: A Study of Government, Politics, 
and Economic Planning. Pp. x+223. The Maemil- 
lan Company, New York 11. 1951. $3.00. 

This present revised edition is an attempt to appraise the 
evolution of the Soviet State from 1917 to the end of 1950. 
e 


‘*Improving School Holding Power: Some Research Pro- 
posals.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Circular No. 291. 
Pp. 86. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 41951. 40 cents. 

Work Conference on Life Adjustment Education, Chicago, 
February 5-7, 1951. - Report of representatives of school 
systems in cities of more than 200,000 population. 


KNIGHTS, L. C. Drama & Society in the Age of John- 
son. Pp. xii+ 347. George W. Stewart, Inc., 120 East 
36th Street, New York 16. 1951. $3.75. 

A study of the social and economic bases of Elizabethan- 
Jacobean culture and of the drama that springs from it. 
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GEORGIA FRANCES. Personality Char- SALVADORI, MASSIMO. ‘‘Italy.’’ Headline Series 
acteristics of Bright and Dull Children. Pp. vit+ 136. No. 87. Pp. 62. The Foreign “ Association, 22 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia East 38th Street, New York 16. 1951. 35 cents, 
dae ; - ~ = pagee 8 ains » on by the author and Michel 
University, New York 27. 1951. $2.35. Also contains an artic le written ele 
The basic problem of this study was the question, do per- Cantarella, entitled “Italy’s Postwar Foreign Policy.” 
sonality differences exist between bright and dull childre an? e 
The investigator wished to discover, within the limitations 
of the situation, what traits were characteristic of these SISTER MARY JANET. The Integration of the Catho. 
pe le i SO Gievent Snees pace other & lic Secondary School Curriculum. Pp. v+154. The 
a 4 e Catholic University of America Press, Washington Ly 
: : , m P D. C 1951 $2 75. 
NETIC Ss ansl:; ‘ € remnon O Sd eb 5 " ; 
MACNEICE, LOl IS (Translator) The Agamemn ft Proceedings of the Workshop on the Integration of the 
Aeschylus. Pp. 71. Harcourt, Brace and Company, Catholic Secondary School Curriculum, conducted at the 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 1951. $2.50. Catholic University, June 9-20, 1950. 
This translation has been written primarily for the stage, e 
and it is hoped that the play emerges as a play and not as 
a museum piece, TOZZI, GIUSEPPE. Accanto ai Giovani Maestri. P 
ae eee , ° ° ° p. 
roe viii+ 126. La Nuova Italia, Edtrice, Firenze, Italy, 
MENDENHALL, C. B., AND K. J. ARISMAN. Second- 1951. ’ 
ary Education: Guidance, Curriculum, Method. Pp. e 
1+ 42 Willi: Sloane Associates, Ine., 119 West ‘ ——— ‘ ‘ . = 
vill +424. William Sloane Associates, 1m WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. The Magazine World: An 
57th Street, New York 19. 1951. $3.75. Introduction to Magazine Journalism Pp. xii + 427 
Containing contributions by Lindley J. Stiles, James Rybak, hit na gent a eee sty 
Ralph Cunningham, Joan L. Ostrov, and Ruby Hess. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Inec., New York 11. 1951, 
$4.25. 
° First to examine the field as a whole, the author provides 
AND WALTER C. REUSSER. Pub- us with new, completely up-to-date information on the 
lic School a inance: Its Background, Structure, and methods of our magazine publishers. 
Operation. Pp. xxii+ 639. McGraw-Hill Book Com- e 
pany, Ine., New York 18. Ricoscge™ $6.00. - , ZABEL, MORTON DAUWEN (Editor). Literary 
A second edition covering three divisions. The first anc Bae . P as > oes ? — 
second books have been almost entirely rewritten to reflect Opinten m Amor a Pp. — . 890. Harper & Broth- 
the changes on the operational side; the third spells out ers, New York 16. 1951. $6.00. 
in much greater detail the pressing problems of state and Revised edition ; these essays illustrate the status, methods, 
Federal fiscal policy. and problems of criticism in the United States in the 20th 
a century. 


LIGHTFOOT, 


MORT, PAUL 





PALMQUIST, EDWARD M., AND DONALD F. DRUM- 
MOND (Editors). Toward Better Teaching: A Col- “7 
lection of Commentaries on College Instruction. Pp. 
88. College of Arts and Sciences, University of Mis 


souri, Columbia. 1951. 
name eee will be ie after September 1 for dis- THE TUITION PLAN 


tribution to anyone expressing interest by writing to 
Donald F. Drummond, 229 Jesse Hall, University of Mis- 


souri. Published by the Committee for the Improvement . ° 
of Instruction at the university with the support of a The method by which more than 350 
grant by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement e 
f Teaching. schools and colleges grant the conveni- 

or. ence of monthly payments while they 

PIPES, WILLIAM H. Say Amen, Brother! Old-Time oie ; Me : 

Negro Preaching: A Study in American Frustration. receive their tuition and other fees in 
Pp. i+210. The William-Frederick Press, New York full at the beginning of the term. 


1, 1951. $4.00. 


Here we have a systematic analysis of the diffuse phe- iti j 
nomena of religious practices and beliefs among the south- The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 


ern Negroes, in particular those of the “Middletown” of > i 
Negro life in America—Macon County, Georgia. ments, reduces bookkeeping, and on- 
i hances good will. 
POUND, EZRA. ABC of Reading. Pp. 206. New 
Directions, 333 6th Avenue, New York. 1951. $1.50. A descriptive brochure will be sent 


This new edition brings back to print in America one of 


Ezra Pound’s most valuable books. It is a primer for the to schools and colleges promptly upon 
reader who wants to raise the standard of his taste in, 
and knowledge of, the world’s best literature. request. 


‘*Pupil Personnel Services in Elementary and Secondary 
Sehools.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Circular No. $25. 


Pp. 14. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D.C. 1951. .. 15 cents. 
Report of a conference — by the Office of Education THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
4 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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and held, January 22-24, 1951 
. 
RADICE, GIUSEPPE LOMBARDO.  Didattica Viva. 
Pp. vii+ 296. La Nuova Italia, Editrice, Firenze, 
Italy. 1951. 
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